


Maureen Brennan gracefully sweeps along the nearly perfect ice pond that formed in front of Hodson 
Hall after last week’s rainfall. (David Walsh Photo) 
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other things, he said. 
would also like to add new 
chairs, and remodel the 
kitchen” 


enough room for workers back 
there, added Ryan. 

- ‘Ryan Gepleined that Saga is 
trying to work on different 
foods for the menu. ‘‘No matter 
what we give you it’s going to 
get old.” Ryan cited the steak 
and egg breakfasts and extra 
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punches for guest, faculty and 
the snack bar as attempts at 









such improvements. ‘We're 
trying,”’ said Ryan, but ‘we 
need your input.” 


ge of the Alliot dining 
hall, spoke about problems with 
the executive dining room. 
“It’s left a pig pen, he said. 
“T’ve considered closing it, 
which will piss a whole lot of 
people off.’’ He suggested that 
students who see others mak- 
ing messes ask them to pick up 
after themselves. “‘I don’t want 
to close that room,’’ he said, 
“but if I have to I will.” 

Other questions were asked 
regarding sundaes, cold food, 
and guest punches. Ryan 
responded that the sundaes are 
not written into the food con- 
tract. They were used last year 
to lift the strain off the baker, 
and “this year as monotony 
breakers,” he said. 


Winter weekend bruises 
some, entertains most 


‘ by Rosemary Abitabile 
One student was “seriously 
injured” and several others 
received cuts and bruises dur- 
ing the Winter Weekend 
e celebration on Smugglers 
- Notch Saturday, according to 
_ Michael D. Samara, student life 
director. 

The injured student, whose 
mame was not released, was 
taken to a hospital after he ‘‘fell 
on a bottle’ and received a 
_ “bad cut’’ on his arm, Samara 

3 ~ said. The student is at home 
how, and “is not sure’ when he 

_ will return to St. Michael’s. 
_ Other than that, plenty of 
_ food, beer, sunny weather, peo- 
ple, and fun all contributed to 
’ the ‘overall success”’ of Winter 
_ Weekend, said Phyllis Cietek, 
y ho co-chairs the Social Com- 





senior John Gadhue said. 

Other students attending the 
event echoed Gadhue’s sen- 
timents. ‘“Having part of the 
mountain for ourselves is 
great!’”’ explained Sue Bertini, 
as she wrung out her gloves. 

A student-made ski jump 
became one of the highlights of 
the day. People gathered and 
watched several skiers go off 
the jump. It was a ‘“spon- 
taneous thing’”’ that everyone 
enjoyed, Cietek said. 

Another activity, innertub- 
ing, had to be stopped when 
people “didn’t use common 
sense and lost control,’ said 
Thomas Malone, who co-chairs 
the Social Committee along 
with Cietek. There were ‘“‘no 
broken bones, but a lot of pain,”’ 
he said. 

One student received a “‘bad 
bruise’ when he was innertub- 
ing and hit a ‘‘wooden post,” 
Samara said. 

The kegs ran_ steady 
cont. on page 10 
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Ryan cites Saga improvements 


Ryan said that Saga i is trying 
to promote student-faculty rela- 
cont. on page 10 


by Reed Wallace 

There is “‘no written aca- 
demic grievance procedure 
policy” for St. Michael’s Col- 
lege, according to Dr. Ronald 
Provost, vice president for 
academic affairs. ‘‘However, 
there is a procedure we follow,” 
he added. 

The unwritten policy as Pro- 
vost explained it involves three 
steps. ‘The first and best place 
to resolve an academic griev- 
ance, misunderstanding, or to 
challenge a possible mathemati- 
cal error, is to go to your 
teacher,” Provost said. 

The student who still feels ‘‘un- 
fairly treated’’ should go to the 


a. 


College expense 
may near $7,000 


by Randy Walker 

If St. Michael’s follows the lead of other colleges and universities 
around the country, tuition and comprehensive fees for the coming 
academic year may total more than $6,850. College fees are 
reportedly increasing nationally from 15 to 19 percent, well above 
1980’s inflation rate of about 12 percent. Undergraduate on- 
campus students are currently paying $5,958 to attend SMC. 

Assistant to the president David LaMarche said the final figure 
will reflect an anticipated 12 to 22 percent increase in costs in- 
cluding food, services, and fuel. He could not be more specific at 
press time about the extent of the tuition increase because college 
officials were continuing to gather information. 

College President Edward Henry was scheduled to formally pre- 
sent the tuition increase plan to the board’s Finance and Budget 
Committee this morning. Following scrutiny by the committee, 
the proposal will require final approval by the full 27-member 
board of trustees on Saturday morning, LaMarche said. 

The college price boost is based on a preliminary budget 
estimate developed by Henry and the college’s five vice presidents. 
Because St. Michael’s is a “‘tuition-dependent’’ institution, the 
bills that undergraduate students pay in the fall and spring cover 
nearly 100 percent of the college’s total operating expenses during 
the academic year. Taken as a percentage of the full-year operating 
budget, undergraduate monies provide 84 percent of the total 
revenue collected by the school annually, college treasurer Ernest 
Guilmain explained. 

Preliminary budget requests, determined after consultation with 
department heads within each administrative branch, were sub- 
mitted to Guilmain by the vice presidents late in December. The 
itemized and prioritized budget items were then fed into the col- 
lege’s computer for analysis in January and early February. 

During that six or seven week period, Henry and the vice 
presidents ‘‘whittled down” the proposed administrative budgets 
“until the best utilization of money available’ was reached, 
LaMarche said. ‘“‘Next we develop a tuition proposal for the 
trustees based on our estimated operating costs for the coming 
year.” 

He pointed out that St. Michael’s pays close attention to the 
percentage increases of other colleges to avoid ‘‘pricing ourselves 
right out of the market.” 

The college will officially announce tuition and fees for the 
1981-82 year to a group of student government and campus media 


representatives on Monday, Feb. 6. 


Waranntonrue Grievance procedure explained 


department chair. “It is their 
responsibility to look into prob- 
lems and try to resolve them,” 
Provost said. ‘The student, 
teacher and chairperson of the 
department should meet and 
the problem is usually resolved 
at this point.” 

If an agreement cannot be 
reached by this stage and the 
student is still not satisfied, 
“the student has the option of 
bringing the grievance to the 
academic dean,’’ Provost said. 

The University of Vermont 
states in its student handbook, 
The Cat’s Tale, the step-by-step 
procedures to follow if the stu- 
dent has received an unfair 
grade. UVM is also ‘‘one of the 


few universities to formally in- 
stitute a formal hearing pro- 
cedure for students’ grievances 
appeals,’’ according to 
Grievance Coordinator Jackie 
Gribbons, assistant to the 
UVM vice president for admin- 
istration. 

This formal hearing is avail- 
able only if a student has work- 
ed through all the channels of 
going to the instructor, depart- 
ment chairperson, and then to 
the dean or director of the col- 
lege or school. 

According to UVM’s docu- 
ment, ‘‘Hearing Procedure for 
Student Grievance Appeal,” 
the Hearing Panel for Student 

cont. on page 8 





‘*Tubin’,’’ SMC’s number one weekend sport, kept the slopes lively during last weekend’s winter 
festival held at Smugglers Notch. More photos on page two. (Rob Swanson Photo) 
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SMC applications up 


by Carole Velleca 
Students applying to St. 
Michael’s College for the 
1981-82 academic year will be 
up against stiffer competition 


than in previous years due toa - 


13 to 14 percent increase in stu- 
dent applications, according to 
Admissions Director Jerry 
Flanagan. 

Flanagan called the increase 
in applications “interesting” 
because of the reputation St. 
Michael’s has gained this year 
for overcrowded housing and 
classrooms. 

“Basically I’m gratified at 
the number of applications 
we've received this year,” he 
said, ‘‘in light of the fact that 
this is the first year of a decline 
of high school graduates.” 

Only 400 students will be ac- 
cepted at St. Michael's for the 
upcoming year, as opposed to 
the 500 that are usually ac- 
cepted. ‘‘This means more com- 
petition,”’ said Flanagan. 

Flanagan also said that the 
delayed admissions program 
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was discontinued so that ‘“‘bet- 
ter qualified’’ students will be 
able to get into the college. ‘‘We 
couldn't afford to run the DAP 
program in the summer because 
we would end up rejecting these 
other students.” 

Flanagan said he was surpris- 
ed to find that while national 
SAT scores have been decreas- 
ing, the scores of St. Michael's 
applicants have been going up. 

“Faculty are aware they are 
now dealing with a higher quali- 
ty student,” said Flanagan. 
“Students at St. Michael's 
should be happy because it will 
make their academic degrees 
more valuable."’ 

Flanagan added that he was 
pleased to see a “‘pretty 
positive spirit’’ among present 
students at St. Michael's. He 
said he was grateful to the 
staff, students, faculty, and 
alumni for their help in 
recruiting new students. 

“At this time of year we need 
some good news,’’ said 
Flanagan. ‘I’m glad to see so 
many people applying to St. 
Michael's. It gives me hope.” 
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All Winter Merchandise On Sale 
11 SKIS 


40% to 50% off 
ALL CLOTHING ON SALE! 


ALL PARKAS & VESTS at least 30% off 
HOURS: TUES. & WED. 9-6, THURS. & FRI. 9-9 
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‘Keep it Wilder’ 


Good times, good feelings and good friends made the fourth annual Winter 
Weekend held at Smugglers Notch a smashing hit. SMC students released 
their cabin fever anxieties Friday night listening to the Shittons and Saturday 
when students assembled ‘‘up on the mountain’’ for the wildest weekend 
ever. (Photos by, top to bottom, John Brissette, Rob Swanson and David 
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BERMUDA 


FROM ONLY $279.00 plus 15% tax and service 


MARCH-APRIL Weekly Saturday Departures 


PRICE INCLUDES: 
¢ Roundtrip jet transportation from Boston or N.Y. 
¢ 8 days/7 nights accommodations 
¢ Round-trip transfers from airport 
¢ All taxes and gratuities (except 5.00 BDA tax) 
¢ Full breakfast and dinner (hotel package) 
e Fully-equipped kitchenettes 
¢ College week activities 





Plus Exclusive 
¢ Welcome Party with Bermuda Strollers 
¢ Free Beer and Souvenirs 
Admission to Night Clubs and more 





Limited Space 
Mail $25.00 Deposit To: 


Adventures In Travel 
1200 Post Road East 
Westport, Conn. 06880 


or write or-call for brochure and information (203) 226-7421 


Act Now 
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SMC speaker: 
warfare wrong 


by Linda Goodfellow 

Students who plan to oppose 
the draft in the event that it is 
revived should begin opposition 
plans now, John Donaghy, 
peace coordinator for the Burl- 
_ ington Peace Coalition, told a 
group of approximately 25 
_ students Monday evening in 

the Ethan Allen Chapel. 

Resident assistant Kevin 

-Loso and the Rev. Michael 

Cronoghue, of the campus 
ministry, organized Donaghy’s 
talk and slide show so that 
students of draft age could be 
informed of their rights and 
responsibilities. 

Current draft registration law 
states that men must register 
within 30 days of their 18th 
birthday. 

Donaghy said that even 
though registration cards ask 
for social security numbers, 
people have no legal obligation 
to state them. Registrants who 
oppose the draft may indicate 
so on the card, he said. 

- Donaghy said objectors could 
take three positions against the 
draft. But government only 
recognizes those who are com- 
plete conscientious objectors, 
those who believe war is always 
wrong. The law does not 
acknow selective con- 
scious ipation (those who 
participate only in wars they 

e are just) and selective 
s objection (those who 
) wars they believe un- 













Donaghy indicated five factors. 
First, war must have a just 
cause, such as defending the 
rights of people who have been 
victimized. Second, war must 
be declared under legitimate 
authority. Third, war must be 
rooted in the right direction. 
Fourth, there must be a 
reasonable hope for success; 
and fifth, war must be waged 
justly. Civilians must not be in- 
jured, nor can unnecessary 
force be used. 

But Donaghy said the ‘‘just 
war’ theory presents a pro- 
blem, ‘‘because any war can 
meet these stances.’’ He re- 
jected the theory and took a 
pacifist position — ‘“‘war is 
always wrong.” 

Another student asked, how a 
Christian decides what stance 


is right? Donaghy answered, ~ 


“Individuals have to figure out 
the moral questions involved, 
and failing to see the implica- 
tions of war is our major 
downfall. War must be met con- 
scientiously.’’ Christians, he 
said in making decisions must 
not only consider their own 
welfare, but also the welfare of 
all human beings. 

During the slide show 
weapons were referred to as 
peace keepers, yet it was stated 
that the United States and the 
Soviet Union already have 
enough nuclear weapons to de- 
stroy the world 15 times. ‘“The 
use of nuclear weapons is moral- 
ly abominable,’’ Donaghy 
stated. ‘‘We must find a way to 
stop the arms race.” 


. - His slide presentation further — 
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Cte. 


ike Callahan, Jay Beauchemin and Larry Johnson congratulate each other 


on a winning answer during last week’s tourney. The Blockhead team, which had lost in the preliminary 
tourney held last November, took a surprising victory. The team is scheduled to travel to Washington this 
weekend for the finals. (John Brissette Photo) 


Inflation plagues colleges 


stated, ‘‘the future, if there is to 
be one, needs a new vision . . 
-maybe the ones who are mar- 
ching to war, are out of step.” 
Students were concerned 
about the Christian ethical 
issues involved in being a war 
objector and the exercising 
their rights to speak out during 
registration. Donaghy said 
“there has been a massive 
change in the attitudes and ac- 
tions of the Church,’’ over the 
years. The first Christians were 
conscious of the word of God 
and his teachings of peace. 


If there is a draft lottery, 


draftees will be inducted into 


the military 10 to 15 days after 
their number is called, Donaghy 
said. ae 


Washington, D.C. (CH) — 
Students are no longer the only 
ones who fret about rising 
costs. 

Increasingly, administrators 
at private schools are also wor- 
rying about such costs, in fear 
that fewer students will be able 
to attend their more expensive 
schools. 

George Washington Univer- 
sity recently raised its medical 
school tuition to $15,000, twice 
what it was five years ago. The 
new rate makes George Wash- 
ington the most expensive 
medical school in the country,' 
but school officials are any- 


thing but proud of that designa- 
tion. Saying that many current 
students are going deeply into 
debt to stay in school, adminis- 
trators fear future classes will 
be dominated by wealthy 
students. 

That is also a concern at Yale 
University, where, as at GWU, 
costs are going up and avail- 
ability of financial aid is going 
down. Constance White, direc- 
tor of undergraduate financial 
aid, recently warned the Yale 
College Council that within 10 
years, a student’s ability to pay 
tuition, room and board costs 
will be a factor in the admis- 
sions process. 
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Academic pressures lead to alcohol, drugs” 
secluded environment, and not done openly, like drink- _ 
ing is, he added. 4 

Samara’s major concern with drug abuse is that — 
students can become psychologically dependent on 
drugs as a means of escaping problems. “From a men- — 
tal health point of view, students think they are unable — 


Saturday night is part of the American Way,” he said. 
“That’s a bad attitude,” he added. 

Treatment of an alcohol problem is “‘difficult,”’ 
Lynch said. Groups at St. Michael’s such as the Peer 
Alcohol Counselors are making an attempt to educate 
students as to the dangers of alcohol. Lynch, Ouellet 


by Susan Roberts 
In what appears to be an ever-tightening job market, 
the employment prospects for college students are 
grim. High academic achievement is one of the most 
important prerequisites for getting a good job after 


graduation. 

The stresses associated with academic pressures 
often manifest themselves negatively. Alcohol and 
drug abuse, and suicide, are on the upswing, but less 
obvious manifestations of stress also occur, according 
to St. Michael’s College counseling director, the Rev. 


Maurice Ouellet. Physically, students may develop in- 
~.somnia, headaches, 3 pinability te . 
concentrate, said Ouéiet. . 


“The emphasis on college campuses today is on per- 
formance,” according to St. Michael’s Director of Stu- 
dent Life Michael Samara. Students are more oriented 
toward success, and feel a “natural competition’’ to 
please their parents as well as themselves, Samara 
said. 

Ouellet agreed. Ten years ago students “rejected the 
‘system’”’ and were unwilling to work within that 
system. Today, there is a readoption of the values of 
the 1950’s, said Ouellet. However, students are now 
hearing that the rewards they expected “might not be 
there” when they graduate, so they strive to do better 
academically while still in school, he said. 

The majority of students experience more stress dur- 
ing midterms, according to St. Michael’s counselor 
Lois Lynch. ‘‘During midterms people are still really 
wrestling,’ she said, whereas during finals there is a 
“give-up” philosophy, that it may be too late to 
remedy 

The fall term is usually worse for students, because 
of the Thanksgiving and Christmas holidays, accor- 
ding to Ms. Lynch. “‘Holidays can be very stressful for 
people,” she said. Often students see themselves as 
having matured over the course of the semester, but 
they may still be treated as ‘‘kids’”’ while home. This 
makes existing problems “more acute,’ Lynch said. 

One of the most widespread manifestations of stress 
is alcohol abuse. ‘From my experience, it is the largest 
social problem on college campuses today,” Samara 
said. This is a result of a “lack of knowledge and 
respect for alcohol as a drug,” he said. 

Alcohol abuse is prevalent on college campuses for 
two reasons, according to Samara. The first is the 
“keg-party norm,”’ what Samara said he sees as the 
wide acceptance of alcohol as a way of “‘belonging”’ toa 
peer group. There is a “real need to belong” felt by col- 
lege students, and alcohol is seen as a socially accep- 
table means of achieving this, Samara said. 

The second major reason for the prevalence of 
alcohol abuse on campus, according to Samara, is the 
academic and social stress experienced by students. 
People are being ‘‘conditioned”’ to believe that drinking 
is a “normal part of life,” and don’t question it as a 
means of relieving anxiety and stress. 

Ouellet agreed, saying that such social approval of 
what he termed a “legal drug’ is detrimental to 
students. ‘‘Society is kind of saying getting drunk 





and Samara all agreed that educating students, and 
making them aware of the harmfulness of alcohol, is 
fundamental to combatting the problem. 

Drug abuse is also a means of by which students 
cope with stress, but its prevalence on campus is more 
difficult to measure because more drugs are illegal, 





\ 


‘Society is kind of saying that 
getting drunk on Saturday night 
is part of the American Way.’ 

— the Rev. Maurice Ouellet 





Lynch said. While drugs dre seen as a somewhat social- 
ly acceptable means of coping, they are usually taken 
in an environment different from drinking, according 
to Samara. When students take drugs, it is usually ina 


Get 
The Edge... 
save up to 75% 
on Alpine gear! 


It’s true! Save up to 75% on boots... up to 50% 


on skis .. . up to 50% on winter clothing... up to 25% 
off on bindings and poles ... AND MORE! 


Save up to 75%...NOW! 


to think things through without them,” he said. 
Suicide is an ‘extreme reaction to stress,” according _ 
to Lynch. External pressures as well as internal can ~ 
lead an individual to suicide, she said. 
“Suicide is the ultimate manipulation,” because it — 
makes those people close to the victim feel guilty, ac- 


cor _ te, Ouellet. is a ful aspeet. 
bey io mae llet. . vengeful aspect 


Ouellet said he is an Adlerian psythologist, and 
believes ‘‘all behavior has a purpose may occur on 
unconscious levels.”’ Suicide, while a desperate means 
of solving a problem, is still a choice made by an in- 
dividual, Ouellet said. 

“We can learn to cope with society by learning how 
to deal with the stresses in it,’’ Ouellet said. The 
“skills’’ needed to “function in the kind of world we 
live in today”’ include keeping physically and mentally 
healthy, Ouellet said. “‘My feeling is that we have to 
a students life skills,” as well as academics, he 
said. | 

Much of the stress experienced by students occurs 
because they do not have “‘order’’ in their lives, accor- — 
ding to Ouellet. ‘There has to be regimen either impos- _ 
ed Ne the school or by the students themselves,” he — 
said. 

While there are many negative ways students deal 
with stress, there are also some positive ones. Physical — 
exercise and adequate rest and diet are “‘very impor- — 
tant in coping with stress,” Lynch said. Taking a break 
from studies, seeing a good movie or just talking to 
friends can relieve anxiety, she said. ‘‘It does help t 
commiserate” with friends who experience the same 
feelings of anxiety, she said. 

While the more drastic avenues students may choose 
to vent their frustrations, such as suicide, are not 
predominant it is hard to judge the number of students — 
who actually see suicide as an alternative, and consider | 
it. Drinking and drugs may be temporary means of | 
solving a problem, but, in the end, they often make the 
student feel worse, according toLynchh = 
_ Educating students may be a worthwhile effor : 
ed at addressing a serious problem, but it does n 
answer the questions students often seek answers to. 
It may be a cop-out to blame society for our stresses. 
but the fact is that many people cannot deal with 
day-to-day anxieties they are forced to encoun 
Students may feel this more acutely, because of their 
strivings for success. = 

No matter who is to blame for stress, society or in- 
dividuals themselves, the fact remains that stress 
drives people down hazardous roads. And while there 
may be no solution in sight for coping with daily living, 
students who are realistic about their lives and go 
and maintain some balance of work and play can fare 
better then their peers who rely on artificial means for 
solving their problems. ‘ 
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4. Keep all your pay stubs 
when working. If you don’t 
receive a W-2 from an employer, 
a complete set of pay stubs may 
serve as an adequate substi- 
tute. (But check first with the 
IRS.) Make sure your 
employers have your current 
address to send you your W-2. 

5. Keep a copy of your tax 
return. You may need it later if, 
for example, you apply for a 
grant or scholarship, and it will 
take six to eight weeks to get a 
copy of your return from the 
IRS. 


6. If you are married, have a 
child or children, maintain your 
own household and earned less 
than $10,000 in 1980 check into 
the Earned Income Credit 
(EIC). It can mean a larger re- 
fund if you qualify. There is an 
EIC worksheet in your tax in- 
structions or you may order 
Publication 596, ‘“‘Tax Benefit 
for Low-Income Individuals’’ 
free from the IRS. 

7. If you had no tax liability 
in 1980, expect to have no 
liability in 1981 and don’t want 
income tax withheld from your 
pay, enter ‘““Exempt”’ on line 3 
of the W-4 you file with your 
employer and he or she will not 
withhold income taxes. (Social 
Security, or FICA, will still be 
withheld, however.) 

8. All tips are taxable. If you 
earn tips where you work, keep 
a record of your tips. Tips of 
$20 or more in one month must 
be reported to your employer 
each month. For more informa- 
tion, ask the IRS for free 
_ Publication 531, ‘Reporting 
‘your Tips for Federal Tax. Pur- 


"For more information on any 
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by Eileen Moran 
The 45-voice St. Michael's 
College Chorale will travel to 
Canada on a concert tour from 
February 20-23. 
The chorale will visit, and 


sing in, two cities in Ontario: 


Kingston and_ Toronto. 
Kingston, which was originally 
the capital of Canada, is located 
on Lake Ontario. The chorale 
will stay in Kingston one night, 
and will be the guests of 
students from the Regiopolis 
High School and their families. 
The chorale will perform on Fri- 
day, Feb. 20, at St. Joseph's 
Cathedral in Kingston. 

During their concert tour the 
chorale will sing pieces in 
English, Latin, Hebrew and 
Czech. A wide variety of music 
will be performed in the pro- 
gram, including Mozart's 
‘Missa Brevis in D Major.” 
J.S. Bach's ‘“‘Jesu, Joy of 
Man’s_ Desiring” and _ the 
“Gloria in Excelsis Deo” by 
Harry Somers, a Canadian com- 
poser. Also included in the pro- 
gram are Gregorian chants, 
several spirituals and a selec- 
tion from Scott Joplin’'s 
opera,‘‘Treemonisha."’ Several 
favorite pieces from the St. 
Michael’s Homecoming and 
Christmas concerts will round 
out the program. 

The second half of the Cana- 
dian tour will be spent in Toron- 
to, Canada’s largest city. While 
in Toronto, chorale members 
will be guests of the St. 
Michael’s Choir School. The 
chorale will give a concert on 


Saturday, Feb. 21, at the St. - 


Michael’s Cathedral in Toronto. 


They will also join the choir - 


school in singing for the High 


Mass, Sunday morning at the 
cathedral. 

The performance and visit in 
Toronto is part of a concert ex- 
change program that St. 


Michael’s College is involved in 
with the St. Michael's Choir 
School. The choir school cur- 
rently has an enrollment of 370 
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give a performance in the St. 
Michael's chapel. 


The chorale is under the direc- 
tion of Dr. William Tortolano. 
The group performed in Toron- 
to two years ago, and “I am 
very happy and excited to be 
able to take the chorale back 


horale to embark on Canadian tour 


added, because the wind ensem- 
ble, the chorale and the drama 
production all have the oppor- 
tunity to go on tour. “It's a 
wonderful experience, and it’s 
great publicity for the college,” 
Tortolano said. 

The St. Michael's College 
Chorale was established in 


Dr. William Tortolano and the SMC chorale practice diligently for an upcoming tour in two Ontario 
cities next weekend. (Barb Puls Photo) 


young men in grades 3-13. The 
school includes both a music 
and an academic program. The 
purpose of the school is to train 
future leaders in music of the 
liturgy of the Catholic Church. 
120 members of the choir school 
will visit Vermont in April and 


again,” Tortolano said. Tor- 
tolano said it is always a 
pleasure to visit Canada, 
because the people are so 
friendly and always make the 
chorale feel very welcome. 

This is a special year for the 
fine arts department, Tortolano 


Blind Date Dance 


Featuring “Night Breeze” 
Next Sat. Feb. 14th 
Alliot Hall 9-1 


$5.00 (5) Complimentary Drinks 


5. If you don’t have a roomate agree to do it with a friend. 
This dance can be a lot of fun. Many times roomates give each other lists of people they would like to go with. 


Additional Refreshments Available 


-Have you ever wanted a chance to do something nice for your 
roommate? Well here’s your chance! 


The Blind Date Ball is being held on February 14 in Alliot and you can set up your roomate with his or her date. 
The Rules: 
1. Each person is in charge of “fixing up” their roomate for the evening. This can be done in two ways. (a) Ask 
someone to go with your roomate or (b) accept an offer from somebody else for them. 
2. Once this is done, you must tell your roomate that he or she is taken and purchase their ticket for them (since 
they will buy your ticket for you) They are then set for the evening! 
3. Your roomate however, if he or she is asked to the dance first, has the option of accepting the offer — they then 
will inform you that they are going, and you will miss out on an opportunity. 
4, When the date is set, you must not tell your roomate who it is — you just set things up to get them together that 


1970. At that time it only had 
ten members, and the women 
who were in it were Trinity 
students. Previously, the only 
singing group on campus had 
been the Glee Club. Tortolano 
directed both the Glee Club and 
the chorale until 1977. 












Sometimes roomates really surprise each other! At any rate — if you would rather attend the dance with a group, 
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Academia emphasis 


The board of trustees will vote this weekend to increase the tui- 
tion of St. Michael’s College — the hike appears inevitable because 
of the rising costs of maintaining the college and the price of 
several ambitious projects currently being considered. 

The board will reportedly add from $1,000 to $1,200 to the 
$5,958 students paid this year for tuition, room, board and fees. 
The increase will keep the college current with the trend of 
American colleges in general. But the trustees should consider 
carefully the needs of campus facilities before they line the 
college’s 1981-82 budget with this new-found wealth. 

Besides the cost of food, energy and services, the increase will 
pay indirectly for library improvements, architectural changes and 
landscaping plans. Updating of library resources should be a top 
budget priority, landscaping a secondary consideration. 

Instead, the trustees should devote more of those tuition dollars 
(and they will have many more) to the improvement of faculty 
salaries and benefits. Molly Dwyer, student president, agrees. 
“T’m notorious for being into academia, but I think that’s the most 
important thing about the college.” 

“Academia” should be the only purpose for a college. The 
returns from a college education as opposed to a high school educa- 
tion become less apparent every year. If the trustees decide to 
follow in the footsteps of other colleges by increasing tuition but 
neglect to use those funds to build the academic character of the 
college, they may experience a decline in the long run that they had 
not expected. 


— GC 


Silent grievances 


For St. Michael’s students who have cause to question the 
grades they receive in some courses, there is no specific grievance 
procedure they can go through to remedy the situation. 

Unlike colleges and universities of the same size and larger 
which have specific channels of complaint to follow, the hapless St. 
Michael’s student must hash things out with the professor, and if 
nothing results, speak with Ronald Provost, vice president for 
academic affairs. , 

While St. Michael’s has long been proud of the fact that the rap- 
port between faculty and students is such that problems can be 
ironed out through discussion, it is important for students with 
particularly complicated complaints to have the option of presen- 
ting their case to a formal panel. 

Provost can substitute as an intermediary, but it is unfair that a 
student’s only other option is to approach this one-man arbitrator 
if no progress is made with the professor. 

The advantage in the non-existent grievance procedure lies with 
the faculty and administration. Those students with legitimate 
gripes should not be patronized and treated as if they were the par- 
ty in the wrong. And it is likely that such actions will occur when 
so few people are involved in handling students grievances. 

It is doubtful that students are beating down Provost’s door to 
speak with him about contesting their grades. But perhaps those 
students who believe they have cause for complaint and hesitate at 
the thought of making waves would reconsider if there were some 
formal course of action they could take. 


— SR 


/ 
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Poor tactics 


To the editor: 

No magical invocation of 
“freedom of the press” can ex- 
cuse The Defender’s act of crass 
imprudence in publishing last 
_ week the article on Mr. Coburn, 


nor can the “reporter’s’’ self- 
righteous, tendentious, and 
self-serving editorial alleviate 
the harm inflicted, way beyond 
desert, on Mr. Coburn’s name. 

When a newspaper descends 
to such tactics and policies, it is 
time to ask what models of jour- 
nalism it imitates and to sug- 
gest, perhaps, that it belongs, 
with others of its ilk, at 
checkout queues in drug and 
grocery stores, rather than on a 
campus with academic and 
humane ideals evidently so at 
odds with it. : 

The argument (and I use the 
word lightly) that ‘‘students 
have a right to know everything 
that is going on at the college. . 
regardless of whether reputa- 
tions are tarnished in the pro- 
cess’’ is utterly preposterous . . 
the raving of an infantile ir- 
responsibility rather than a 
judgment of sane and sober 
journalism. And to support 
that plea with the (very 
debatable) notion that ‘‘the arti- 
cle might serve as a deterrent to 
future theft’’ is but a 
paraphrase for ‘‘the end 
justifies the means.” 

Mr. Sutton put it well: ‘Some 
things are more important than 
a good story.” We might add: 
“‘and a good reporter should be 
the first to recognize that.” 

Richard N. Berube, SSE 
Religious Studies Department 


Cruel reporting 


To the editor: 

Randy Walker exhibited a 
tasteless display of reporting 
by entitling his editorial, “A 
Final Mis-steak.’’ Poking fun at 
the tragic end of a person’s 
eight-year employment is cruel 
and completely unprofessional. 

Walker stated in his editorial 


that ‘‘.. .students have aright» 


to know everything that is go- 


ing on_at.the college...” |. 


Viewpoints _ 


TAKE THIS TOO / 
Now Am x PALD UP? 





Everything? Well, maybe we 
should be aware of pertinent in- 
formation such as which faculty 
and administrative personnel 
take baths and which take 
showers, and whether they eat 
lunch on or off campus. 

Disregarding such obviously 
irrelevent information, the im- 
plications of Walker’s sweeping 
statement are enormous. For in- 
stance, why was the security 
guard’s name published in full, 
whereas the names of students 
who are involved in vandalizing 
school property or breaking 
dorm rules are not published? 
Don’t students have a right to 
know this also? 

Perhaps The Defender needs 
to set some new policy 
guidelines in order to rid itself 
of some major discrepancies. 
After all, it’s somewhat ironic 
for an issue that contains an 
editorial on campus-wide 
alcohol abuse to feature a front- 
page photograph of women 
drinking in a dorm. 

Donna Holt 


Outage 
rampage 


To the editor: 

I thought that people on this 
campus should be informed 
through The Defender about 
the incident that occured in the 
library the night of Feb. 3 dur- 
ing the power failure. 

Since the library was in the 
dark but remained open for 
over an hour, the students on 
the top floor of the library 
vented their frustration by go- 
ing on a rampage, pulling books 
off the shelves indiscriminately 
and throwing them on the floor 
in piles. 

Library staff members were 
shocked to find hundreds of 
books on the floor the next mor- 
ning since the library was clos- 
ed in the dark the night before 
and these books were not visi- 
ble when the library closed ear- 
ly. It did create a serious pro- 
blem for library staff that was 
needless and senseless: 

It was not the library's fault 
there was a power failure in the 


Editor mistaken 


‘image and P.R. seriously con- — 
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library. Some SMC students 
behaved very irresponsibly and 
irrationally under these cir- — 
cumstances. This reflects very — 
badly on the whole student 

body. : : 
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To the editor: ee: 

It is rare that I feel obligated — 
to respond to an editorial in the 
Offender, oops — Defender. To © 
reduce our alcohol education ef- _ 
fort on this campus to one of © 


cerns me, particularly from the 
editor of our student newspaper 
who should understand ~ 
something about media’s im- 
pact on human behavior. If you — 
don’t think a sign reading “25 
Barrels of Traditionals — Get 
Faced” sets certain expecta- 
tions for people, you are sadly _ 
mistaken. ~ 
Granted, signs not making 
alcohol the center of attention — 
will not be the ultimate goal of — 
alcohol education, but every bit 
helps in a program. Media does — 
have an effect on people, par- 
ticularly college-age people who — 
are driven to conformity by an — 
overwhelming need to belong. _ 
Love thy neighbor, George — 
Cordes, and criticize what you — 
understand. Unfortunately, — 
drinking abusively is difficult — 
for all of us to understand. 
Michael D. Samara — 
Dean of Students — 


Self-absorbed ap 
editorial % 


To the editor: 
Randy Walker, dedicated boy 
reporter, has it wrong, in my 
view. It was not Don Sutton © 
who failed to hear Mr. Walker, 
but the other way around. I 
must add that the only thing 
more odious than Mr. Walker’s _ 
self-absorbed pieties in his 
editorial was the humorous 
headline attached to it. Great — 
stuff. A laugh and a tear all. 
wrapped up in one tasteless 
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by Mary C. Dailey 
Warning: This is only satire. 
The names and situation have 
been changed to protect the in- 
nocent, the noisy and the easily 
bored. 

On Feb. 5, 1981, an issue 
that had been noisily mounting 
in the St. Michael’s Durick 
library quietly exploded. A 
voice rang through the inter- 
com system in the circular 
facility, warning that if those 
students who refused to stop 
talking did not leave the 
library, security would have to 
be called in. Students_paused to 
swallow the idea. The blinding 
light of revelation shone. 
Angels could be imagined on 
high, echoing ‘‘Hallelujah!”’ 

The long-awaited solution to 
the problem now seemed only 
too evident. The proposed 
social room or new carrels in the 
library would not guarantee 
peace and quiet. Only force 
could fight this war against 
words, and the school must be 
willing to supply the weapons. 
“It’s feasible, ’’ said a well- 
known expert contacted to 
assess the library situation. 
institutions have 
employed security systems 
with favorable result.” But our 


source failed to mention ex- 
amples of the other types of in- 
stitutions. 

With increased security, vi- 
sions of George Orwell’s 1984 
could be realized three years 
early. The following conversa- 
tion between two students stu- 
dying in the library could very 
well result. 

Next tothe “Thou Shalt Not 
Steal’’ sign near the door, a new 
saying hangs: ‘“Thou Shalt Not 
Open Thy Mouth.”’ Work- 
study students, employed as 
Big Brothers, roam about the 
table where John and Ronald 
sit. The library’s revised work 
study application specifies, 
“Big Brothers are to squelch 
any indications of whispering, 
flirting, or revolution.” 

‘Why are there police at the 
door, Ronnie?’”’ John asks. 

Ronnie shrugs his shoulders. 
A camera with attached 
microphone, mounted on the 
ceiling, follows John’s mouth 
movements and announces 
mechanically: 
“First warning, 
Quiet.” 

Ronnie smiles as John con- 
tinues. 

“Hey, what’s going on here, 
anyways? And where are all my 
friends I used to talk to?” 


Mr. Smith. 


_Calendar _ 


VWANACAAACAAAVAAAAAAAAAAARAASS 


FRIDAY, FEB. 13 
MS Dance Marathon, informa- 


tion: Rm 124 Alliot. 
Orders taken in Alliot during 
lunch 


and dinner for 
Valentine’s Day carnations, 


sponsored by Arnold Air Socie- — 


ty, $1.25. 

7 and 9 p.m. “Halloween,” 
MAC, $1.50 with SMC I.D. 

8 p.m. Theatre production -ef 
‘“‘Huckleberrying with 
Thoreau,”’ free. 


SATURDAY, FEB. 14 
3-7 p.m. Hunger Awareness 
Day, information: x2392 or 
x2428. 


5:30 p.m. Women’s basketball 


vs. AIC, away. 

7:30 p.m. Men’s basketball vs. 
Assumption, away. 

9 p.m. Valentine's Day dance 
featuring ‘“‘Night Breeze,” $5 
each or $9 couple. 


SUNDAY, FEB. 15 
1-5 p.m. Alumni cross-country 
ski party, Klein faculty lounge, 
information: x2527. 
7 and 9 p.m. “Halloween,” 
MAC, $1.50 with SMC I.D. 


MONDAY, FEB. 16 
2:30-3:30 p.m. Writing clinic, 
Durick 219. 

3-4 p.m. Resume writing 
workshop, Student Resource 
Center. 

6:30 p.m. Social committee 
meeting, Alliot. 

7:30 p.m. Informational 
meeting for students interested 
in becoming R.A.’s, Alliot 
cafeteria, x2566. 


TUESDAY, FEB. 17 
2:30-3:30 p.m. Resume writing 
workshop, Student Resource 
Center. . 
4:30-5:30 p.m. 
and the College Placement An- 
nuals’’ workshop, Student 
Resource Center, x2547. 

6:30 p.m. SA meeting, Science 
107. 

7:30 p.m. R.A. informational 
gammctine. Alliot cafeteria, x2566 


“Cover Letters © 





WEDNESDAY, FEB. 18 


6 p.m. The Law Club Meeting, 
_ Bergeron. ; 


7 p.m. IHS charismatic prayer 
group meeting, Bergeron. 


THURSDAY, FEB. 19 
6:30 p.m. Student life meeting, 
Student Association office. 
7:30 p.m. Men’s basketball vs. 
University of Hartford, home 


FRIDAY, FEB. 20 
Women’s basketball — Saint 
Mike’s Tourney. 


ATTENTION 
Students who may be think- 
ing of a career in teaching are 
invited to talk to Dr. Judith 


Hillman or Dr. Alan Stockton ~ 


in the department of-education. 
If you have wondered what the 
requirements are to get an 
elementary or secondary 


teaching certificate, call ext. 
2206 for an appointment. There 
are teaching opportunities all 
over the United States in fields 
of your choice. 


Ronnie places his hand over 
John’s mouth, takes out a sheet 
of paper and begins to write. 
The camera points at John. 

“Mr. Smith, please put your 
head on the desk. This is your 


second warning.”’ 

Ronnie slips his note under 
John’s folded arms. ‘Your 
friends are in the study rooms 
being held for anti-social 
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War on words: all quiet on the Durick front 


behavior. I think they’re being 
magnetized so they can’t 
escape through the exit,” it 
reads. 

A girl in the corner opens her 
mouth to yawn. 





Turning to the girl, the 
camera says, ‘First warning, 
Miss Stewart. Quiet.”’ 

“But I didn’t hear anything,”’ 
John slams his fist on the table. 


“But I didn’t say anything,” 
Miss Stewart interrupts. 

The camera shakes its head. 
“T am sorry, Mr. Smith, but you 
are being anti-social. Police! 
Miss Stewart, please put your 
head on the desk. This is your 
second warning.” 

Ronnie speaks, ‘John, you 
can’t be anti-social and go 
against the laws. You'll have to 
be rehabilitated in solitary con- 
finement, I hear. There’s more 
to know about the library than 
the card catalog, now...” 

The camera turns to Ronnie. 
“First warning, Mr. Dobody. 
Quite.”’ 

Others begin to protest, and 
the camera rapidly turns about, 
sputtering all the while,” Quiet, 
This is your first warning. I’m 
sorry, but you are being anti- 
social...” 

As a cop disguised as a 
librarian carries John away, 
kicking and screaming, his 
voice blends with the others 
and trails off, “You have the 
right to remain silent. 
Anything you say, can, and 
will,be held against you in a 
court of law.” 


Warm, touching ‘Marigolds’ opens 


by E. Kyle Minor 

The Effect of Gamma Rays 
on Man-in-the-Moon Marigolds 
opened last Friday with a warm 
and touching production that 
was well received by its au- 
dience. Directed by Mary A. 
Haines, the show kept up a 


- smooth pace, especially during 


the rather episodic second act. 
The action also flowed nicely on 
designer Jim Lyden’s set, which 
qualified as Fred Sanford’s 
home-away-from-home. 

The story concerned Beatrice 
Hunsdorfer and her- two 
daughters. Beatrice, a_ sar- 
castic, whiskey-sipping lush, 


_ has a difficult time raising both 


Tillie and Ruth. Beatrice con- 
stantly tries to protect her 
daughters from the harsh 
realities of life outside their 
ultra-humble abode. 

Tillie, however, escapes the 
pig-sty often enough to develop 
an interest in science. She 
becomes bright enough to win 
the high school science fair with 
the marigolds project she 
developed and her-sister Ruth 
proudly tells Beatrice. Beatrice 
does not share in the celebra- 
tion at first, but finally agrees 
to accompany Tillie to the 


awards presentation. 

Beatrice changes her mind 
and turns vengeful when Ruth 
reminds her of the mockery 
Beatrice endured and never 
forgot, at the same high school. 
‘Seeking revenge, she kills 
Peter, Tillie’s rabbit, out of 
spite for the school and the 
science fair. The play ends on a 
high note, however, as Tillie’s 
voice is heard saying that they 
will all survive. 

Therese Ann Bruck plays an 
appropriately languid and slop- 
py Beatrice. Cynical and at 
times sarcastic, Bruck grew 
more sympathetic in the 
touching scenes of the second 
act, showing nice contrast. 

Joanne McGee, who played 
sabia necvod to pe the spark- 





Marigolds actress Therese Bruck snarls viciously at ‘‘Granny, 
played by Diane Wheeler. (David Walsh Photo) 


* 


plug of the play. With flowing 
energy throughout the show, 
her epileptic fits seemed so real 
that one almost felt impelled to 
call a doctor. Overall, McGee 
portrayed a well-ranged Ruth. 

Jessica Engels made a warm 
and lovable Tillie. She was soft 
in tone and gentle in manner, 
making Tillie a plain yet glow- 
ing character. 


Diane Wheeler played Nan- 
nie, the ancient boarder who 
seemed old enough to have 
witnessed the writing of 
Genesis. Wheeler was constant- 
ly comical with her shaky man- 
nerisms. Kathryn Markey left 
the audience in a panic as 
Janice. 


Positions Available 


Executive Editor and Business Manager 


of The Defender 


‘SMC students with backgrounds in journalism are invited to apply for the 
position of executive editor. 


Students with business beckerounds are urged to apply for the position of 


business manager. 


Both positions include a stipend and the opportunity to gain practical 


experience on the job. 


For more information and/or application forms, contact George Cordes, 
Defender newsroom, Alliot 210, Ext. 2421; or R. A. Raquier, SAC 214, Ext. 


2305. 





ppphomion deadline is Feb. 15, 1981. Starting date is April I, 1981. 
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Aggrieved student wants formal procedures. 


cont. from page 1 

Grievances is composed of 
eight members, two members 
each from staff, faculty, stu- 
dent body and administration. 
The panel considers a greivance 
only if the student alleges, “‘a 
violation of due process, a deci- 
sion has no rational basis or 
was the result of an abuse of 
authority or discretion, or a 
violation of fundamental 
rights.’ 

“Formal procedures have 

their place at some schools, but 
not at SMC,”’ Provost said. The 
problem with a formal program 
is that ‘it tends to intimidate 
students because signed writ- 
ten letters are required and 
also, each grievance is 
different,’ Provost said. 
“The beauty of SMC is that 
students are able to get right to 
the faculty. SMC has essential- 
ly the same options, but the 
academic dean takes the place 
of the many administrators 
UVM has,”’ Provost said. Pro- 
vost also pointed out that fewer 
administrators saves the school 
money. 

“Just because things are not 
blown out of proportion doesn't 
mean things aren’t done effec- 
tively. They may be done quiet- 
ly, but still effectively,’’ Pro- 
vost said. 

“The administration listens 
honestly and gives due process 
and an honest, fair and just 
hearing,’ Provost added. 

Yet according to one junior 
business major who has filed an 
academic grievance against a 
professor. ‘“‘The dean’s office is 
in contradiction with that state- 
ment. If things were done effec- 
tively, the student morale 
would be at ease with issues 
and we wouldn't be treated like 


Before going to Provost, the 
student went to his professor 
and ‘“‘had a two-hour heated 
discussion where nothing was 
resolved.’’ The student is ques- 
tioning the teacher’s ‘‘inconsis- 
tent and discriminating 
grading system.” 

He then went to Provost, told 
him of his grievance and was 
assured that his office was the 
right place to be. ‘‘He (Provost) 
never mentioned I should go to 
the department chairperson, 
and I was also told to get things 
in writing if I wished to pursue 
the matter.’’ The student was 
also told he would receive a 
written response to his 
grievance from the instructor, 
“but I have yet to receive 
that.” 

The student said he gave Pro- 
vost a ‘‘formal letter addressed 
specifically to the dean’ the 
next morning. According to the 
student, Provost said he would 
talk to the teacher and handle 
the matter. ‘‘But he didn’t deal 
with it himself; he sent the 
original letter, addressed to him 
(Provost) to the department 
chairperson without . my 
knowledge,’’ the student said. 

When the teacher, depart- 
ment chair and student finally 
met, ‘‘absolutely nothing came 
out of the discussion,’’ the stu- 
dent said. ‘‘They tried to make 
me feel intimidated and neither 
one answered my questions on 
how grades were calculated or 
the teacher’s numerical ranges 
for letter grades.”’ 

‘There is a need for a formal, 
uniform grievance program to 
keep people honest and to allow 
students and everyone to know 
where they stand,” the student 
said. ‘If there really is a pro- 
cedure, which Provost now 










however, that while the pro- 
cedure should be in writing and 
available for all students, he 
also “hopes that there are 
enough administrative-type 
people who have a responsibili- 
ty to help direct students witha 
grievance.” 

“The procedure shouldn't be 
necessarily easy, but not im- 
possible either,’’ the student 
said. It is generally agreed the 
student must have a legitimate 
grievance to take advantage of 
an academic grievance pro- 
cedure. ‘‘Just because we listen 
fairly doesn’t necessarily mean 
a verdict will always be in favor 
of the student. In the first 
place, faculty don’t usually go 
out of their way to be unfair,”’ 
Provost said. 

The student who has filed a 
complaint is planning to take 
his case to President Edward L. 
Henry. ‘If he (Henry) can give 
me a rational understanding of 
this teacher’s grading system, 
I'll drop the whole thing,” the 
student said. 

If however, the matter still 


late session 3 cr. 


Morning classes 8:30-9:40 


can not be settled he plans an 
appeal to the SMC board of 
trustees. Determined to see his 
case through, the student has 
not ruled out legal action if ‘‘the 
matter can't be settled within 
the involved parties and I have 
the needed circumstantial 


_ evidence. 


“You should be aware of the 
grievance procedure and how 
grades were calculated. As it 
stands now, grades are totally 
subjective,” the student said. 


se 


Provost agreed, ‘‘Some grading 
is subjective, but that is not 
necessarily bad. Subjective 
grading is beneficial in some 
cases.” 

Some teachers question if a 
student’s knowledge of exact 
grade calculation infringes on a 
teacher’s ‘‘consistency of good 
judgment and academic 
freedom,” Provost said. “This 
is why court cases of this 
nature are hard for a student to 
win,” Provost said. 


te 
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AND STATE LIQUOR AGENCY 
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SUMMER SESSION 1981 


Listed below are the titles and times of the Undergraduate 
Courses that will be offered during the Summer of ’81. Max- 
imum course load — early session 6 cr., 


EARLY SESSION — May 11-June 26 


~CS 101 — Intro. to Computer Programming 


Prof. Cleary 
Morning classes 10-11:10 


BI 100 — Contemporary Biology 


Where You Save By the Case 


regular session 6 cr., 


Prof. Conley Scr. 
MA 103 — Intro. to Calculus 
Prof. Naramore 
per CH 111 — Env. Chemistry 
Prof. Michaels 3 cr. 


Morning classes 10:50-12:05 


Val 
9 
O 









3 cre. 
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kindergarteners.” claims there is, it should be in Prof. DiLorenzo Scr PH 101 — Logic 
The student, who asked to re- writing in either the catalog or 3 Prof. Zeno $ cr. 
main anonymous out of fear of __ rule ke so everyone gwar? Evening classes 5:00-7:15 M-Th : AR 309 — Painting I 
‘‘retribution from other Both Dean of Students HI 317 — Problems in Western Civ. Prof. Richbour 3cr 
teachers,” claims that when he Michael Samara and Provost Prof. Andersen 3 cr. MU 101 Me ae ee of SB: ; 
asked Provost for a copy of pro- said they ‘‘would like to see the BU 207 — Statistics Prof. LeClai 3 
cedures to follow, ‘‘Provost said existing program listed under Prof. Wadsworth 3 cr. BI 100 C pers ae wi 
there is no written procedure, academic regulations in the stu- CH 100 ~ Chem. for Changing Times = On ee Biciogs 
we do not have such a thing.” dent rule book.’’ Samara added, Prof. Grady 3 cr Prof. DiLorenzo 3 Fe 
: : PS 101 — General Psychology ' 
Evening classes 7:25-9:40 M-Th Prof. Krikstone Scr 
RS 236 — Christian Social Ethics ’ 
THE TRACKSIDE TAVERN Prof. Tilley pas Evening classes 5:00-8:15 M-Th 
PH:101 — Logic HI 455 — The Origins of the Arab-Is. Conf. 
Pest enn sar Prof. Nicosia 3.cr. 
18 MALLETTS BAY AYE Ph Sees Prot Wes 
a Prof. Foley OuGe Foe ReaD Ser: 
MU 325 — The History of Jazz 
Prof. LeClair Ser, 


II. REGULAR SESSION — 
June 29-August 7 
Morning classes 8:00-9:15 
PH 209 — Philosophy of Love 
Prof. Case 3.cr. 






WINOOSK] © 655-9794 
DAILY SPECIALS 








III. LATE SESSION — Aug. 10-Aug. 28 
Morning classes 8:30-11:00 Daily 
HI 397 — Europe in the 20th Century 












































: Prof. Nicosia Scr. 
MON. - CAPE CODDERS............ccceecssseeeveeee JS Pree e AEE iA Ss scr, CH 100 — Chemistry for Changing Times 
TUES. e MELON BALLS. ie 100 PO 203 — American Foreign Policy nese ep. 
ee hac pga i. eT Baor, Oleyay $<. Ty, SPECIAL COURSES 
Pep = AL DANGERS a ee A SO 201 — Here: te Bec giay scr, June 22-Aug. 14 — 8:30-noon Daily 








CH 204-206 — Organic Chemistry 
Prof. Gianni 4-8 cr. 
June 29-August 7 — 8:00-10:40 a.m. 





THORS. -KAMI RAZ... ese ecsesesseesseesees Lb 
FAD = RUM, SCORES a oye ai HB 





Morning classes 9:25-10:40 
RS 120 — Intro. to Christianity 






































ibe Seah Si BCR RU 1ST-198 — Introductory ti 

SAT. = JACK DANIELS. ......cscsssecscevsessesees Ol HH Ponce of Bice ae Prof. Kuklis ~ 8-6er, 
. PH 351 — Hi Phils , By arrangement: 
3 SON. = BLOODY MARYS.............cccseesessseees 1,00 Prof. Tumuley shay scr,  DR371— Technical Theatre 
HI 203 — Growth of the Am. Nation Parcticum 
Prof. Kuntz ‘ 3 cr. nie ae eae 3-6 cr. 
2 z CL 211 — Classical Myth ctor’s Worksho 

MOM.-SAT. 11 AM=2 AM sh Me ef Staff Webb 









HAPPY HOUR 
MON-FRI. 4:00-7.00 
10¢ OFF BEERS 
HIGHBALLS 2 FOR 1 


COST/TUITION — $85/credit 


Library $25 per session 


SON. 2 PM-10 PM 













Registration ‘procedures will be announced i 
Room & Board - single - $450 (Regular session only) subsequent issues of the Defender. For more in 
Room & Board - double - $402 (Regular session only) formation, contact the Summer Session Office 
Activity Fee - $25 (Regular session only) Ext. 2577. | 
Infirmary Fee - $5 (Regular session only) 









LUNCHES SERVED DAILY 
KITCHEN OPEN UNTIL MIDNIGHT 


¥ bsel 








- 


Registration procedures will be announced in subsequent i issues of the Delendey. - 
a 
~ neve Or_more.information,.contact-the- Summer Session ( Office, Exe. '2577) vous § 
*, 
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Faith and Fantasy Clowns, a four-member ac- 
ting troupe, visited the Bergeron Hall last#riday, 
Saturday and Sunday to conduct a down 
workshop. Eager students who participated en- 
joyed learning about clowning technique and its 
history. A$ one newly made-up clown sai@WIt’s 
like being a kid again, I get change to express 
myself, relax and have fun.” (Photos by Ellen 
Paine) 










Clowning 
| around 





There are pizzas. . . and 
there are pizzas. There are 
grinders . . . and there are 
grinders. There are differ- 
ences . . . right? And the 
delicious difference is found 
at Falletti’s in Essex Junc- 
tion. 







LAUNDROMAT 99 


(Maytag Dial-A-Matic) 
















Falletti’s offers more than ¢ SOc a wash © " 
: ‘ * 25c for 12 minutes per drying cycle 
twenty giant grinder selec- 4 DROP OFF SERVICE 
tions and pizzas come in FOR BUSY PEOPLE Main Steant Sunereia 






10”, 14", 17", and 18” x 
24” party platter sizes in a 
variety of combinations. For 
the light snacker, there’s the 
famous Falletti’s slice — a 
tangy sauce that you won't 
soon forget. Pasta, salads, 
meat platters, side orders, 
and desserts round out a 
tempting bill of fare. 





* TRIPLE LOADERS 155 Main St., Winooski 






Deli, Groceries, Beverages 
Homemade Sandwiches 







BURLINGTON 





CoLcwesrerR 









Open daily till midnight 
Sunday till 10 p.m. 





99Malletts Bay Ave. Winooski 






oe 
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GA suffers $2,000 loss 


cont. from page 1 

tions with two faculty guest 
punches on student meal cards. 
Lots of teachers go to Saga and 
would come more often “if 
you’d take them,” he said. 

In other business, Social 
Committee Co-Chairwoman 
Phyllis Cietek termed Winter 
Weekend a ‘‘success.”” She 
reported that 600 people were 
at Smugglers Notch Saturday, 
and that no serious injuries had 
occurred. However, the Social 
Committee took a loss of $2,000 
on the weekend. This loss could 
affect Spring Weekend ac- 
tivities, she cautioned. 

Cietek broke down the costs 







“QWIK STOP” 


Your favorite beverage, snacks 
and groceries and 
Chevron Gas 


BETWEEN MAIN AND 
NORTH CAMPUS 


for Winter Weekend: $2,000 for 
rental of Smugglers Notch, 
$1,000 for the Shittons, $1,400 
for traditionals and deposits, 
and $300 to $500 for Saga food 
services. Extra costs for securi- 
ty and advertising were also 
considered, she said. 

Peggy Butchko, facilities 
chairwoman, announced that 
variations in the new bus route 
have already taken effect. The 
express bus now runs from 8 
a.m. until 3:30 p.m., she 
reported. At 2:30 p.m. the bus 
changes to the afternoon run 
that passes by Durick library. 

Butchko also announced that 
Jemery is now off its probation 


period and will be open all night 
for studying. The same rules 
apply as before, she said. 
Students must clean the room 
of their messes, shut off lights, 
and close windows before leav- 
ing. Students are also asked to 
share rooms and be courteous 
to janitors. 

Ted Hernitche, althletics co- 


chairman, announced that all- 
star intramural basketball 
games with the University of 
Vermont, Norwich and Univer- 
sity of Maine for men and UVM 
and The University of Maine 
for women have been sched- 
uled. Hernitche asked that all 
game scores on the challenge 
boards be called into the 


SMC students ‘keep 


cont. from page 1 
throughout the day, as did the 
barbecue. According to Debbie 
Rodick, one of the students who 
worked at the kegs, there were 
no “usual” lines for beer. ‘It 
wasn’t too busy. People just 
seemed to be having a good 
time,”’ she said. 

Many people brought their 
own alcohol, which hurt the 
Social Committee financially. 
With food and kegs left over, 
“we did take a loss,” Cietek 
said. 


As far as “keeping control,” 
Malone and Cietek agreed that 
‘“‘we did the best we could.” 
Malone said the organization 
behind the Winter Weekend 
event was “good.” 
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WAREHOUSE 
CLEARANCE 
ALL SWEATERS 
Must Go! 


SPECKLED RAGG 


reg. $23.25 
now 11.50 
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HORIZONTAL 
STRIPE 

reg. $29.00 

now 14.50 





WORSTED WOOL WORSTED WOOL ROLLED COLLAR MOUNTAINEER 
CREW FLAT COLLAR (85% WOOL) reg. $70.00 
reg. $30.00 reg. $36.00 reg. $30.00 now 35.00 
now 15.00 now 18.00 now 715.00 
: (100% WOOL) 
reg. $36.00 
now 18.00 





DAKIN’'S 
MOUNTAIN 
SHOP 


BUY DIRECT FROM DISTRIBUTORS & SAVE 509o! 


SIZES & QUANTITIES LIMITED 


227 MAIN ST. BURLINGTON, VT. 
FREE STORESIDE PARKING 


864-6878 
863-5581 


HOURS: 
9-9 DAILY 
9-6 Bey 





There will be another Winter 
Weekend next year, but the 
financial loss of this year could 
affect Spring Weekend ac- 
tivities, Cietek said. : 

Malone added that next year 
everyone will be told to “bring 
their own innertubes,”’ so the 
Social Committee will not be 





by John P. Roy 

Happy Birthday to our 
February Presidents: Ronald 
Wilson Reagan, 70 years old on 
Feb. 6; William Henry Har- 
rison, Feb. 9, 1773; Abraham 
Lincoln, Feb. 12, 1809; and 
George Washington, Feb. 22, 
1732. 

If you thought George 
Washington's favorite pie was 
cherry, you're wrong. It was 
beefsteak and kidney pie. He 
was also fond of rice custard 
and trifle (a sponge cake jelly 
roll). 

If you were invited to the 
Washington's for birthday din- 
ner, Martha would have baked 
a cheese cake made with white 
wine and lemon for George. 
and 


fricasseed chicken 





Bits of 


Abe Lincoln was partial to’ 


on Winter Weekend 


the athletic office. 

Hernitch also addressed theft 
problems in the locker rooms. 
“If you see someone who 
doesn’t look like he belongs 
there, say something.”’ People 
have lost equipment and an in- 
ternational student had his 
wallet containing $100 taken, 
he said. 


it wild’ 


held responsible. 

Students who got involved in 
the activities, and even those 
who chose to observe appeared 
to follow the theme of the day, 
“Keep it Wild.”” As senior Ran- 
dy Koster put it, “It’s a lot of 
fun when so many people get 
together and just go crazy!” 


trivia 
scalloped oysters. For his birth- 
day cake, Mary Todd probably 
whipped up Lincoln’s favorite, 
called ‘election cake,’ which 
consists of carrots and brandy. 
Sounds yummy! 

Presidential quotes of the 
week: ‘‘Observe good faith and 
justice towards all nations; 
cultivate peace and harmony 
with all’’ (George Washington). 
‘With malice toward none; with 
charity for all; with firmness in 
the right, as God gives us to see 
the right, let us strive on to 
finish the work we are in; to 
bind up the nation’s wounds; to 
care for him who shall have 
borne the battle, and for his 
widow and his orphan — to do 
all which may achieve and 
cherish a just and lasting peace 
among ourselves and with all 
nations” (Abraham Lincoln). 


Saga Food Service Menu 


February 13 to February 18 


Friday 2/13/81 Lunch 
Dinner 
Saturday 2/14/81 Brunch 
Dinner 
Sunday 2/15/81 Brunch 
Dinner 
Monday 2/16/81 Lunch 
Dinner 
Tuesday 2/17/81 Lunch 
Dinner 
Wed. 2/18/81 Lunch 
Dinner 


Menu subject to change 


Pizza 
Turkey fried rice 


Quarter pound burgers 
on sesame bun 
Oven baked fish 


Chef's choice 
Sloppy Joe 


Fried chicken 
Beef Ragou 


Chef's choice 
Cold sandwich 


Grilled hamburger steak 
Chinese pepper steak 
w/pork 


Grilled cheese and grilled 
cheese & bacon 
Tuna Noodle Casserole 


Pork Steak Oriental 
Meatball Sub 


Hamburger — Potato chips 
Baked bean & ground beef 
casserole 


Roast Turkey w/dressing & 


gravy 
Spaghetti w/meatballs 


BBQ beef 
Chili Fritos 


Grilled ham steak 
Tacos 
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Sports 
Intramural playoffs near 


by Mark Kendall 

The men’s winter intramural 
wrestling tournament is slated 
to begin next Monday for all in- 
terested men. Weigh-ins will be 
held Monday at 4 p.m. in the 
Ross Sports Center, with 
wrestling beginning on Tues- 


day and continuing through | 


Thursday. Wrestling will begin 
at 4 p.m. on each of those days. 

The third of three cross- 
country ski races will be held 
this Wednesday at 4 p.m. The 
race will begin at the Ross 
Sports Center at 4 p.m. and cover 
a distance of two miles. All are 
invited to participate. 

The playoffs in winter in- 
tramural sports are rapidly ap- 
proaching as several races for 
prime playoff positions heat up. 
MAD and Molson are vying for 
the top spot in men’s ‘A’ league 
basketball, while a pair of three- 
team races exist in each of the 
two ‘B’ league divisions. Sigma 
I and GE I sport perfect 6-0 


Women upset Vanier 


by Judy Valente 

The St. Michael’s women’s 
basketball team regained its 
winning ways last Saturday 
when Kathy O’Neil sank the 
front end of a one-and-one with 
six seconds left to upset Vanier 
College of Montreal, 61-60. 

The final score was deceiving. 
The see-saw battle didn’t ac- 


. tually take place until the final 
_ twenty minutes, when a second- 


surge by St. Michael’s 


secured the win. 


Vanier dominated the first 
half. The visitors controlled the 
boards. The towering Cana- 
dians allowed St. Michael’s on- 
ly four first-half rebounds. The 
visitors controlled the offensive 
tempo and Vanier built a 
14-point lead at one point- 


records in the on-campus divi- 
sion, while NU is hanging close 
behind at 5-1. The race is just as 
fierce in the off-campus divi- 
sion, where TIS and the Rough . 
Riders maintain 5-0 marks with 
the Tennis Team slightly off 
the pace at 5-1. Lambda ap- 
pears to have a lock on both the 
women’s basketball and poly- 
hockey titles, with undefeated 
records in each sport, but it ap- 
pears that Kappa and Theta 
may have something to say 
about this before the season is 
over. In men’s poly-hockey, 
Zeta, GE and MAD are the 
teams to beat in the on-campus 
division, while the Chubby- 
Checkers (5-0) and the 
Canaligators (4-1) are proving 
to be the class of the off-campus 
division. 

In men’s basketball last 
week, Fran MacDonnell and 
Mike Thomas teamed up for 27 
points as MAD had an easy 
time beating the Smilin’ Joes, 


setting for a 32-26 margin at in- 
termission. 

St. Michael’s came out strong 
in the second period and tied 
the score at 36, as the Purple 
Knights started to get tough 
underneath. St. Michael’s 
Dawn Stanger led the Knight 
rebounders collecting ten 
caroms, many of which gave St. 
Michael’s important second 
shots. The senior forward also 
threw in eight points. - 

O'Neil led all scorers with 26 
points, and handed out eight 
assists to help ice St. Michael’s 
twelfth victory against three 
losses. 

St. Michael’s suffered its first 
setback of the second semester, 
a 63-55 heartbreaker to 
crosstown rival UVM, on Jan. 





61-49. The Joes’ Teno West led 
all scorers with 24 points in the 
contest. Molson had all it could 
handle with a feisty Zeta squad, 
as they barely held on for a 
68-67 win. The game was a 
barn/burner throughout, 
Bill Glubiak and Charlie 
Macleod led the Molson attack, 
teaming up for 28 points. 

In women’s basketball, 
Lambda showed once again 
why it remains a perfect 5-0 in 
intramural hoop play by stunn- 
ing Kappa by a 43-20 score. 
Tricia Murray and Sue 
Chambers led Lambda with 12 
points apiece, while Dawn 
Taylor led the Kappa attack 
with six. 

In racquetball matches held 
last week at the Racquet’s 
Edge in Essex Junction, Mike 
Flaherty defeated Bill Camp- 
bell in two matches, 15-3 and 
15-8, and Tom Ryan defeated 
Glenn Bancroft by margins of 
15-6 and 15-7. 


College 


29 at the Ross Sports Center. 
The women cagers held the 
edge all along until the 
14-minute mark of the second 
period, when Vermont tied the 
game at 35-35. St. Michael’s 
took leads of 43-39 and 51-45, 
but UVM fought back to knot 
the score at 53-53, and went 
ahead for good at the 3:11 
mark. 
~ Kim Corey netted 16 points 
to lead St. Michael’s. 
Hackett and Kathy O’Neil add- 
ed ten points apiece. 





MONDAY, FEB. 16 
Wrestling Weigh-Ins, 
Sport Center, 4:00 
Women’s Poly-Hockey, Ross 


Ross 


Jill - 
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Forward Dawn Stanger takes aim above her Vanier College op- 
ponents in last week’s game against the Montreal-based school. 
SMC women edged Vanier 61-60. (Barb Puls Photo) 


Intramurals 


Sport Center 

Omicron vs. Beta, 4:15 
Men’s Poly-Hockey, 
Campus Gym 
Zeta vs. OCI, 4:00 
Senior XI _ vs. 
Team, 7:00 
Women’s Poly-Hockey, North 
Campus Gym 

KAT vs. Theta, 6:00 


North 


Poly-Hockey 


TUESDAY, FEB. 17 
Wrestling Tournament, Ross 
Sport Center, 4:00 
Staff vs. Zeta, 6:00 
Men’s Basketball ‘B’ League, 
Ross Sport Center 


Running Bare vs. MDF, 7:00 
NU vs. Sigma I, 8:00 

Tennis Team vs. TIS, 8:15 
Senior XI vs. Omega-SFCL, 
9:00 


Sigma II vs. Omega-Red 
Shadow, 9:15 

Men’s Poly-Hockey, North 
Campus Gym * 


Chubby-Checkers vs. Trojons, 
4:00 

Canaligators vs. Puck-Her, 6:00 
OCI vs. Poly-Hockey Team, 
7:00 

Women’s Poly-Hockey, North 
Campus Gym 

Lambda vs. Theta, 6:00 








- 


Rathskeller Club 


FRIDAY HAPPY HOUR 


25¢ Draft 


$1.00 Pitchers 


Featuring: 
Waggs, Casey, 
Jane & Bruce 


19.0.9. 0.0.0.0.0.0.0.0.0.0.0.0.0.0.0 0.00 00.0.0. 





HALLOWEEN 


“Halloween’ is a sleeper that’s here to stay. It can stand 
proud alongside ‘Night of the Living Dead’ and Hitchcock's 
‘Psycho’. ‘Halloween’ is a movie of almost unrelieved chills ... 


the trickiest thriller of the year.” 


WAS THAR: BES 


—Tom Allen, N.Y. Village Voice 


<P RR RESTRICTED 


Sunday 7 & 9 
$1.50 





Knights split; 
record even | 


by Gavin Keefe 

The men’s basketball team broke one losing streak and started 
another one this past week, beating LeMoyne 80-60 on Feb. 5, and 
bowing to Quinnipiac 74-69 last Saturday. 

Jim Peys’ 18 second-half points led St. Michael’s to a convincing 
victory over LeMoyne. The win snapped a seven-game losing str- 
ing. The Dolphins of LeMoyne, who spotted a 2-15 record entering 
the game, gave the Knights little trouble from the start. 

On the play of Peys, Steve Bourke, and Mike Olivieri the 
Knights built a 38-24 halftime lead. Olivieri dominated the boards 
throughout the game, pulling down a game-high 11 rebounds. The 
opening moments of the game were close as neither team could pull 
away. Forward Joel May received his third foul midway through 
the half and Peys was brought into the game. 

St. Michael’s began to settle down its play and slowly built its 
lead over the weaker LeMoyne squad. The game was put away ear- 
ly in the second half. Peys and Chris Nikitas went to work, Peys 
driving the lane and hitting one-handed shots and Nikitas throw- 
ing up long bombs from the outside. At one point St. Michael’s 
held a 24 point lead, 65-41 at the 6-minute mark. 

Much of the game was spent at the foul line as 59 fouls were 
whistled against both squads. The Knights connected on 68 perc- 
ent of their free throws, (32 of 47). LeMoyne fared much worse, 
scoring on only 52 percent, (12 of 23). Peys topped all scorers with 
25 points. Bourke hit on seven of eight from the floor and 17 
points. Dan Nikitas dished off many fine passes during the even- 
ing and he finished with 12 assists. 

Turnovers late in the game by St. Michael’s enabled Quinnipiac 
to overcome a four-point lead and defeat the Knights. The Knights 
lost a 60-57 lead with 4:39 left in the game. 

A travelling call and a backcourt mistake by the Knights turned 
into a couple of quick Quinnipiac baskets and the Knights were 
never able to regain control of the game. 

Down 33-30 at the half, the Knights came out firing in the second 
frame and grabbed their first lead of the game, 34-33, on an Olivieri 
jumper. St. Michael’s maintained its lead until it entered its circle 
delay offense and the team lost control of the ball and the game. 

Dan Nikitas led St. Michael’s with 15 points and Peys con- 
tributed 14 points. Bourke and Chris Nikitas added 12 points a 
piece. The team’s record stands at 10-10. The next and last home 
game of the season will be played on Feb. 19 against Hartford 
University at 7:30. 





Swimmer Martha Johnson swam the freestyle medley for the SMC women’s swim team against 
Brandeis University last Saturday. SMC topped Brandeis 79-60. (Doreen. O’Kaine Photo) 


Swimmers edge Norwich U. 


by Gavin Keefe 

Frank Hoegen captured three 
events and Jeff Good swam toa 
crucial first place win in the 
200-yard breaststroke to lead 
the men’s swim team in a 58-54 
victory over Norwich Universi- 
ty, Tuesday night in the Ross 
Sport Center. 

Hoegen finished first in the 
500-yard freestyle, 1000-yard 
freestyle, and the 200-yard but- 
terfly. He narrowly defeated his 
opponents in. the 500- and 
1000-yard freestyles, com- 
pleting the races in 5:23 and 
11:10 respectively. 

In the next to last event of 
the evening, the 200-yard but- 
terfly, the team needed a first 
place finish by Good to capture 


the meet. Good easily won the 
race with a time of 2:32. 

Bob Toner shined in the div- 
ing competition, grabbing two 
firsts. St. Michael’s Matt 
Strzempko, competing in his 
first diving meet ever, finished 
in third place in one diving 
event. 

Coach Rick Reilly said he ex- 
pected it to be a close meet. The 
team had edged Norwich earlier 
in the season. He said he was 


- happy with the performance of 


Strzempko. 

Reilly also praised swimmer 
Jay Lenox for his first in the 
50-yard freestyle and the 
400-yard medley relay. Other 
swimmers in the relay were Lew 
Jentzen, Spike Freeman, Mike 
Patterson, and Strzempko. 


The win brought St. 


_ Michael’s record to 5-3. The 


team lost last Saturday to a 
tough Boston College squad 
70-41. St. Michael’s last meet of 
the season is on Feb. 21 at Plat- 
tsburgh State, a team they beat 
earlier in the season. 

Reilly said the team will be 
sending its biggest group ever 
to the New England competi- 
tion this year. Swimmers Mike 
Brown, Chris Nelen, Larry 
Boisvert, Lenox, Good and 
Frank Hoegen have all qualified 


for the meet. Reilly said there . 


might be some conflicts with 
the meet because it is held dur- 
ing the spring break. He said 
Good and Nelen may have to 
miss the meet because of other 
commitments. ; 


LAST CHANC 
SALOON 


Specials 




















Mon: Dog & Draft Nite 





Wed: Fatman’s Feast 
Tues: Men's Nite 





Thurs: Ladies Night 
Friday: Happy Hour 4-7 
BVO VVIVVIVGISD VO 
Valentine's Day Special 


Flower’s for the ladies 
(while they last) 


Also a special squall at a special price. 


